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could not have known what any of them meant, and that the calcula- 
tions and translation must have been made subconsciously ; accord- 
ingly, the memory of b and B for the subconscious calculations must 
have represented the facts. That such perceptions, interpretations, 
calculations, and translations could have been made by pure physi- 
ological processes without thought is inconceivable and not sub- 
stantiated by anything that we know of physiological processes. 

I am inclined to think, although I should not have ventured to use 
the expression, that Janet is right in saying that to attempt to as- 
similate such actions with mere physiological processes "is pure 
childishness. ' ' 

Morton Prince. 

Boston, Mass. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Beyond Good and Evil. Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future. Fried- 
rich XiETZscHE. Authorized translation by Helen Zimmern. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. xv-f 268. 

Thus far, Nietzsche tells us, philosophers have sought to justify moral- 
ity instead of making it a problem. An unprejudiced examination, 
however, such as has never been made, because no one has dared to make 
it, will reveal the danger and immorality of morality. It is based upon 
pity and the negation of healthy life instincts, it stands for self-denial 
and the renunciation of healthy egoism, it sets up false values and has 
corrupted and debased humanity, it has produced a sublime abortion of 
man. Our pity-morality is the morality of slaves, the morality of 
greg-arious animals (Heerdentiermoral) ; it has changed the wolf into a 
dog, man into a domestic animal; it is the morality of the failures that 
protects the weak against the strong. 

It is the business of philosophers to break the old tables and values 
and to put new ones in their stead; they ought to be commanders and 
lawgivers; their true function is to transvaluate the old values, to create 
new ones. The morality which is to take the place of the old must affirm 
the very instincts which have been denied, the healthy, robust, exuberant, 
life-loving instincts. The will to life, which is the will to power, is the 
ideal; and whatever tends to produce powerful individuals, the higher 
type of man, is good. The ideal is not the green-meadow happiness of 
the herd, but the breeding of the most world-approving, exuberant, and 
vivacious man; and the morality that produces such a man is "beyond 
good and evil," beyond the traditional pity morality. The few, the great 
men, the overmen, alone are worth while; the many, the pygmies, the 
connnonplace, the mediocre, the masses, do not count. The morality of 
the lords is the morality of health and power, the only true morality. 
The aristocrat fixes all values, and he values himself alone; he and his 
equals are good; the lords have no duties to their inferiors, but only to 
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their equals. " The essential thing, however, in a good and healtliy 
aristocracy is that it should not regard itself as a function either of the 
kingship or the commonwealth, but as the significance and highest justi- 
fication thereof — that it should, therefore, accept with a good conscience 
the sacrifice of a legion of individuals, who, for its sake, must be sup- 
pressed and reduced to imperfect men, to slaves and instruments. Its 
fundamental belief must be precisely that society is not allowed to exist 
for its own sake, but only as a foundation and a scaffolding, by means 
of which a select class of beings may be able to elevate themselves to 
their higher duties, and in general to a higher existence." " The noble 
type of man regards himself as a determiner of values ; he does not require 
to be approved of; he passes the judgment: 'What is injurious to me is 
injurious in itself;' he knows that it is he himself only who confers 
honor on things; he is a creator of values. He honors whatever he 
recognizes in himself: such morality is self-glorification. In the fore- 
ground there is the feeling of plenitude, of power, which seeks to over- 
flow, the happiness of high tension, the consciousness of a wealth which 
would fain give and bestow; the noble man also helps the unfortunate, 
but not — or scarcely — out of pity, but rather from an impulse generated 
by the superabundance of power. The noble man honors in himself the 
powerful one, him also who has power over himself, who knows how to 
speak and how to keep silence, who takes pleasure in siibjecting himself 
to severity and hardness, and has reverence for all that is severe and 
hard. . . . The noble and brave who think thus are the farthest removed 
from the morality which sees precisely in sympathy, or in acting for the 
good of others, or in disinter essement, the characteristic of the moral; 
faith in oneself, pride in oneself, a radical enmity and irony towards 
' selflessness,' belong as definitely to noble morality as do a careless scorn 
and precaution in the presence of sympathy and the ' warm heart.' . . . 
It is the powerful who knoto how to honor, it is their art, their domain 
for invention. The profound reverence for age and for tradition — all 
law rests on this double reverence — the belief and prejudice in favor of 
ancestors and unfavorable to newcomers, is typical in the morality of the 
powerful ; and if, reversely, men of ' modern ideas ' believe almost in- 
stinctively in / progress ' and the ' future,' and are more and more lack- 
ing in respect for old age, the ignoble origin of these ' ideas ' has com- 
placently betrayed itself thereby. A morality of the ruling class, how- 
ever, is more especially foreign and irritating to present-day taste in the 
sternness of its principle that one has duties only to one's equals ; that one 
may act towards beings of a lower rank, towards all that is foreign, just 
as seems good to one, or ' as the heart desires,' and in any case ' beyond 
good and evil ' : it is here that sympathy and similar sentiments can have 
a place. The ability and obligation to exercise prolonged gratitude and 
prolonged revenge — both only within the circle of equals — artfulness in 
retaliation, raffinement of the idea in friendship, a certain necessity to 
have enemies (as outlets for the emotions of envy, quarrelsomeness, arro- 
gance — in fact, in order to be a good friend) : all these are typical char- 
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acteristics of the noble morality, which, as has been pointed out, is not 
the morality of ' modern ideas,' and is, therefore, at present difficult to 
realize, and also to unearth and disclose." 

The central theme running through this book and all of Nietzsche's 
books is the aggrandizement of the will to power and self-assertion, and 
the corresponding deprecation and depreciation of the sympathetic side 
of human nature. Life is portrayed as something fierce and brutal, some- 
thing that must be so in the very nature of things, and something that 
ought to be so. Out of the battle are supposed to emerge strong, robust 
men, overmen, the only kind that are worth while. Since the higher 
type of man can not be produced except through war, pain, suffering, and 
injury to the weak, these things are good. Somebody has to win, some- 
body has to lose, and to the victor belong the spoils. Moral rules and 
restrictions, and maudlin sympathetic promptings, hamper the victor in 
his bloody work; they are the shrieks of the cowards who are down and 
out. Religions, like Christianity, which encourage self-renunciation and 
the gentler virtues, and humanitarian movements in politics which preach 
equality and progress, are inconsistent, in Nietzsche's opinion, with the 
realization of the ideal. 

All this is, of course, a gross exaggeration of faint glimmerings of 
truth and a gratuitous reversal of values. Nietzsche is an explosive, 
hysterical thinker, lacking in the Apollonic calm of the truth seeker; 
he takes a stubborn pride in saying no where others have said yes before 
him. He delights in glaring contrasts and startling antitheses, which, 
though they " make the unskillful laugh, can not but make the judicious 
grieve." He exaggerates the will to power, he exaggerates the fierce 
aspects of life, he exaggerates the value of self-assertion, he exaggerates 
the harmfulness of pity. Life is not the noisy, furious, bloody 
battlefield described by him, and it is certainly not in such an 
environment that we look for the "higher" types of men. No doubt 
the " robustious periwigpated fellows " set up by him as ideals are 
satisfied with themselves and value themselves alone, but it is not 
to be expected that the rest of us should make footstools of our- 
selves for their glorification. We shall go right on believing that the 
" blonde beast " is something to be overcome, that it is a " passage " and 
will pass away ; and if we refuse to accept the " higher type " which Mr. 
Nietzsche has been thinking out for us to grovel before, what is he going 
to do about it ? Values can not be created by self-constituted lawgivers, 
and the function of ethics is not to reverse all values, but to understand 
the meaning and purpose of morality as it has come to be. The creating 
and legislating business may be a very satisfactory and dignified occupa- 
tion, but philosophers must content themselves with the more modest task 
of discovering the values to which mankind has given expression and 
which it is striving to realize in all its institutions. As a protest against 
effeminacy, hyper-sentimental ism, misguided sympathy, and exaggerated 
socialism, Nietzsche's book mirrors certain undercurrents in the thinking 
of our age, but as a serious contribution to the science of ethics or as a 
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IDraetieal guide to life, it does not possess the value which the writer of 
the introduction claims for it. 

The English translation, though faithfully reproducing Nietzsche's 
thought, sounds tame and flat as compared with the original, but that 
can not be helped. It is not easy to serve as interpreter for a writer who 
revels in epigrams and paradoxes, and seeks to deluge the reader with a 
flood of clever phrases. 



Frank Thilly. 



Cornell University. 



The Boots of Reality: E. Belfort Bax. London: E. Grant Eichards. 
1907. Pp. xi + 331. 

Although Mr. Bax has previously published two books on philosophy 
and has translated two others, he is more generally known as a Fabian 
socialist and as the author of several volumes of historical sketches. One 
who turns, however, to this vokime with the expectation of finding some- 
thing more than the usual threshing of metaphysical problems is apt to 
be, at first, rather disappointed. The issues taken up in this book are 
likely to appear somewhat threadbare, while the highly starched neo- 
Hegelian terminology is not apt to prove very attractive to the layman. 
Nevertheless, the careful reader will not fail to observe a good deal of 
shrewd insight and an unconventional spirit which is rather refreshing. 

Believing that contemporary philosophic discussion is devoted too 
much to criticism and too little to constructive thought, Mr. Bax wishes 
tc outline the directions that future philosophic thinking must take. 
Such an attempt obviously depends upon what the author conceives the 
present philosophic situation to be. As Mr. Bax views it he finds idealism 
in undisputed possession of the field. Its one opponent is the empiricism 
of the school of Mill, Spencer, and Lewes, and to argue against it is 
like whipping a dead horse (p. 296). Of the existence of pragmatism he 
is, indeed, aware, but he sees in it (grouping it with the writings of 
Munsterberg!) nothing but a repetition of Schopenhauer. The more 
recent realistic movement is practically ignored. Mr. Bax, therefore, 
takes his idealism for granted. That consciousness, actual or potential, 
is all there is to reality, he regards as an axiom which is the indefeasible 
result of the whole history of philosophy. Common sense, he admits, does 
take for granted the existence of an objective reality other than conscious- 
ness itself, but this is a vulgar error. Philosophic analysis shows that the 
object is nothing but the subject's own negative determination (p. 18). 
Mr. Bax, however, is not a solipsist. " To say that the whole system of 
things stands or falls with your or my individual consciousness or psyche 
is a palpable absurdity " (p. 15). Hence he is forced to qualify his 
axiom and to assure us that by consciousness he does not mean what is 
commonly understood by that name, and which is an affair of this or 
that individual. He means something more exalted, viz., consciousness 
as such. Just exactly what relation this " consciousness as such " bears 
to the individual minds (or particular memory syntheses, as Mr. Bax 



